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For “The Friend.’ 
The Telegraph and the Storm. 

The above is the title of-an article by Pro- 
fessor T. B. Maury, which appeared in a recent 
Wnumber of Harper’s Magazine, from which it 
lis proposed to take copious extracts for the 
prreaders of “The Friend.” 

_ Almost every one who has had the oppor- 
itunity of seeing the daily papers of the large 
cities, has become acquainted with, and regu- 
arly looks for the ‘Weather Report,” and 
the “ Probabilities.” ‘The latter are particu- 
larly interesting, and often very useful, inas- 
‘much as they have thus far generally proved 
‘quite reliable. The weather always appears 
to be an interesting theme, if we may judge 
of it from the amount of conversation it fur- 
-nishes when other topics fail. But to be able 
to decide by inspecting the morning’s paper, 


‘before leaving home, whether to carry an 


umbrella during the day’s journey, is more 
than interesting, and is quite a new thing, 


| even in this age of wonders. 


As the subject is yet in its infancy, we can 


scarcely estimate the value it may be to man- 


_kind in giving warning of approaching storms, 


} and thus enabling those who are exposed to 
their fury to be prepared for them. In the 


case of the mariner, and those engaged in 
commercial pursuits, it has already proved of 


great vaiue in the saving of life and property. 
_ And it is to be hoped that the time is not far 
| distant, when some means will be discovered 
- of extending its usefulness to another large 
~ class of our citizens,—the farmers,—to whom, 
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especially in time of harvest, it would be a 
great boon to be apprised of approaching 
storms. 


To explain how the “probabilities” are made 
up, and how the changes of the weather are 


brought within the power of science to pre- 
dict, is the object of the following extracts. 
A. 


“The attempt to presage great weather 


phenomena is nothing new. 


“#rom time immemorial, civilized society 
has sought after a plan for averting the vio- 


lence of the storm and tempest as anxiously 
as it has sought to resist the deadly approach 
of the pestilence and the plague. 


«The Great Plague of London, historians 
_ tell us, carried off in a year about 90,000 per- 


sons. This was, however, in the rude and 
undeveloped condition of medical science, 
when the metropolis of England had but few 


own house to spread and speed the march of 
the contagious foe. Appalling as such mor- 
tality seems for the year 1665, amidst the 
wretched and squalid dens of the London 
poor, it has been overshadowed in modern 
times by a greater calamity. On the 5th of 
October, 1864, the storm which swept over 
Calentta destroyed, in a single day, over 45,000 
lives! Yet this is but one of a large number 
of similar occurrences rivaling in magnitude 
the great Indian disaster. 

«To give forewarning of approaching tem- 
pests on the coasts of the Adriatic, the Italian 
and old Roman castles, as described by an an- 
tique writer, had on their bastions pointed 
rods, to which, as they passed, the guards on 
duty presented the iron points of their hal- 
berds, and whenever they perceived an elec- 
tric spark to follow, they rang an alarm-bell, 
to warn the farmer and the fisherman of an 
approaching storm. Tt is interesting to note 
that this ancient Italian custom was widely 
spread over the earth in former ages. And 
it is not difficult to connect it with thoge olden 
towers (not only in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Spain, but in Africa and the East, Upper India 
and China) in which the use of a similar con- 
ductor may have been one among the many 
objects of those relics of the past. 

“But, as the title of our article shows, a 
new element of science has been introduced— 
the electric telegraph—an invention whose 
mission of usefulness is destined to unlimited 
enlargement. 

In November, 1854, while the Anglo-French 
fleet was operating in the Black Sea, against 
the stubborn walls of Sebastopol, the tidings 
fashed across the wires that a mighty tempest 
had arisen on the western coast of France, 
and, by the warnings of the barometer, was 
on its way eastward. The telegram was sent 
by the French Minister of War, Marshal 
Vaillant, from Paris, and reached the allied 
fleet in good time to enable them to put to 
sea before the cyclone could travel the five- 
hundred leagues of its course, and disperse or 
destroy the most splendid navies that ever 
rode those waters. The storm came with a 
fatal punctuality to the predicted hour. The 
Crimea, shaken, ravaged, scourged by its fury, 
presented every where a scene of havoc and 
ruin in the allied camp more fearful than any 
the fire of all the Russian forts combined could 
have inflicted. It is perhaps not too much to 
say that, but for that telegram and its timely 
storm warning, the congregated navies, far 
from home and shattered to pieces, could not 
have sustained the besieging armies, and the 
event of the great Hastern war might have 
been different from what it finally was. 

“So happily, in this instance, did theory 
(too often despised) blend with fact, that the 
French War Minister said, ‘It appears that, 


hospitals, and every victim was left in his|y 


by the aid of the electric telegraph and 
barometric observations, we may be apprised 
several hours or several days of great atmos- 
sheric disturbances, happening at the distance 
of 1000 or 1500 leagues.’ 

«“ Tess than three years after the occurrence 
of the famous ‘Black Sea storm,’ just men- 
tioned, there appeared for the first time, and 
in an American paper, a formal proposition 
for the establishment of a general system of 
daily weather reports by telegraph, and the 
utilization of that great invention for the col- 
lection of meteorologic changes at a central 
office, and the transmission thence of storm 
warnings to the sea-ports of the American 
lakes and our Atlantic sea-board. 

“¢Since great storms,” says Thomas B. 
Butler, in his work on the “ Atmospheric Sys- 
tem and Elements of Prognostication,” ‘have 
been found to observe pretty well defined 
laws, both as respects the motions of the wind 
and the direction of their progress, we may 
often recognize such a storm in its progress, 
and anticipate changes which may succeed 
during the next few hours. When it is possi- 
ble to obtain telegraphic reports of the weather 
from several places in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries, we may often pre- 
dict the approach of a great storm twenty- 
four hours before its violence is felt at New 
York.’ 

“On the coasts of the kingdom of Italy mar- 
‘ners are forewarned that a storm threatens 
them by a red flag hoisted on all the towers 
and light-houses of the principal localities, 
ranging from Genoa to Palermo, and thence 
up along the Adriatic. On the most danger- 
ous points of the coast of England, where the 
fishing-boats and small craft that perform the 
service of the coast are exposed to formidable 
gales even during the most promising season, 
barometers put up by the Meteorological 
Bureau are at hand to warn the seamen of 
bad weather. A striking illustration of the 
importance of storm weather signals was re- 
cently furnished. (March 8), when a tornado 
swept over St. Louis, destroying several lives 
and $1,000,000 worth of property. 

“In former publications the writer has de- 
monstrated at length the fire-sprinkled paths 
and tracks of these storms, some of which are 
generated in the torrid zone, and sweep over 
the Gulf of Mexico, and thence up the valley 
of the Mississippi; or, shooting off from the 
bosom of the Gulf Stream, strike upon the 
Atlantic coast, and thence commence their 
march upon the sea-board and central States 
of the Union. In these published papers the 
view taken of these tropic-born cyclones is, 
with some modifications, that announced in 
1831, and then substantially demonstrated by 
William C. Redfield, of New York, viz., that 
they rotate around a calm centre of low barome- 
ter, in a direction contrary to the hands of @ 
watch in the northern hemisphere, and with the 
hands of a watch in the southern hemisphere. 

«Tt would, perhaps, be impossible to give a 
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more vivid and exact account of a cyclone (or 
typhoon) than the following account of the 
typhoon of the United States war vessel Idaho. 
After depicting the forlorn condition of the 
vessel after she had passed through the semi- 
circle of the storm, the eye-witness writes: 
‘At half past seven in the evening the barom- 
eter had fallen from 30.05 to 27.62. Suddenly 
the mercury rose to 27.90, and with one wild, 
unearthly, soul-thrilling shriek the wind as 
suddenly dropped to a calm, and those who 
had been in these seas before knew that we 
were in the terrible vortex of the typhoon, 
the dreaded centre of the whirlwind. The 
ship bad been fast filling with water, and 
fruitless efforts had been made to work the 
pumps; but when the wind died away the 
men jumped joyfully to the brakes, exclaim- 
ing, “The gale is broken! we are all safe!” 
For the officers there was no such feeling of 
exultation. They knew that, if they did not 
perish in the vortex, they had still to en- 
counter the opposite semicircle of the typhoon, 
and that with a disabled ship. It was as 
though aregiment of freshly wounded soldiers 
had been ordered to meet a new enemy in 
battle, and that without delay, for the cessa- 
tion of the wind was not to be a period of 
rest. Till then the sea had been beaten down 
by the wind, and only boarded the vessel 
when she became completely unmanageable; 
but now the waters, relieved from all restraint, 
rose in their own might. Ghastly gleams of 
lightning revealed them piled up on every 
side in rough pyramidal masses, mountain 
high, the revolving circle of wind which every 
where inclosed them causing them to boil and 
tumble as though they were being stirred in 
some mighty caldron. 

“« At twenty minutes before eight o'clock 
the? vessel entered the vortex; at twenty 
minutes past nine o’clock it had passed, and 
the hurricane returned, blowing with renewed 
violence from the north, veering to the west. 

“¢The once noble ship, the pride not only 
of our own navy, but of the whole craft of 
ship-builders over all the world, was now only 
an unmanageable wreck. There was little 
left for the wind to do but entangle the more 
the masses of broken spars, torn sails, and 
parted ropes, which were held together by 
the wire rigging. An hour or two later the 
tempest began sensibly to abate, and confi- 
dence increased in the ability of the ship to 
hold together. When daylight dawned the 
danger was over, and we first became aware 
of the astonishing amount of damage the ship 
had incurred in bearing us through the perils 
of that dreadful night. It was evident that 
she had sacrificed herself to save us.’ 

“The writer was aware, when this view 
was first publicly sustained by himself, that 
it was not accepted by all meteorologists. 


(To be continued.) 


be with thy little dependent handmaid through 
the remaining part of this journey, and en- 
able me to accomplish this arduous task to 
thy praise.” 

After attending four other meetings, which 
were the last in Virginia, M. R. thus writes: 
“These mectings were all hard and afflicting 
indeed. Yet through all, and over all, I think 
I may say I am thankful we attended them. 
I suffered, I trust without murmuring, my 
portion with the suffering seed: and was en- 
abled in Truth’s authority to use plainness to 
them, which if attended to, might tend to 
alarm and stir them up. My spirit bows and 
magnifies thy name, O my Father, that 
through thy mighty power and renewed help, 
I feel clear and easy respecting them all! 
From the 24th to the 27th continued travel- 
ling through much weakness, and some out- 
ward discouragements, meeting with poor 
quarters, and resting but little: yet I hope I 
was in a good degree content. 

“28th. Being in the settlement of Friends 
in Tennessee, we rested. 4 

“29th. Were at a little meeting on the 
waters of Lick Creek. This was an afflicting 
time. 

“30th. At the Nobs Meeting. It was some- 
what more relieving, yet there is great cause 
to mourn because of the desolation of Zion. 
Here, as well as in many other places, it seems 
as though her walls are much broken down.” 

From the 1st of Tenth month, she notes 
without comment, the visiting of divers meet- 
ings, till she concluded this turn out at Grassy 
Valley Meeting on the 9th of the same month. 
Upon which she thus writes: “This finished 
our serious task of visiting meetings. It was 
much 60 the relief of my mind, and as far as 
I know to the satisfaction of Friends. Now 
I may say I have no words to set forth to the 
full, my feelings in taking a retrospective 
view. I beheld the tender dealings of the 
God of my life, whom to obey I humbly set 
out and I trust through his Divine aid accom- 
plished, as far as I knew to be His will. Look- 
ing over the journey gave rise to such feelings 
as words cannot give a clear idea of. Now, 
righteous Father! in all and for all, thou 
knowest my spirit bows, and renewedly re- 
turns unto thee, all praise, thanksgiving, and 
renown. 

“10th. Started towards home, I trust with 
thankful hearts and easy minds; and on the 
19th, after hard travelling, through Infinite 
mercy, got there. Now let it suffice to say, 
I have no words to set forth the feelings of 
my mind. Oh! the praise and thanksgiving, 
which all that is alive in me freely offers unto 
Him who has manifested his power and father- 
ly care for and over me in this journey. He 
has carried me out, and brought me in, I trust 
in His own time; and has enabled me through 
much weakness of body and mind to perform 
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Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. ’ 


(Continued from page 35.) 


“1810. 9th mo. 17th. Rested and recruited; 
and on the 18th continued our journey over 
rough roads, and got to T. W.’s. 

“19th, Attended a meeting in the State of 
Virginia, called Fruit Hill. O my Father! 
thou knowest all things. Thou knowest I am 
thankful that through thy mighty power, 
thus far I feel clear and easy. Be thou en- 


this task, I humbly trust, agreeably to His 
will. For this my spirit bows. Rode in this 
journey, by computation, 2870 miles.” 

The following is an epistle of Mildred Rat- 
cliff’s to the Monthly Meeting of Friends at 
Core Sound, dated “7th mo. 18th, 1810.” 

“Dear Friends=—In the fresh feelings of 
that love which makes truly dear to me all 
the children of my Father’s house, I salute 
you,—the little band in that corner of His 
vineyard. I may say you have often been in 
my remembrance since I left you, in the re- 
newal of that precious love which the world 


treated for thy own worthy Name’s sake, to 


can neither give nor take away. In the sweet 


flowings thereof, I have felt and do feel my 
mind impressed as with a duty to send youa 
few lines as a memorial of it. . 
“ Now, my dear Friends, dwell deep in the| 
power of an endless life! Remember ye are 
the salt of the earth, which is good while the 
savor is retained, but if that is lost it is good 
for nothing but to be cast out and trodden 
under foot of men. Oh! remember these 
things, and daily labor to have salt in your- 
selves, and to be at peace one with another. 
To your neighbors ye are to be as a city set 
on a bill which cannot be hid. Some of them 
have their eyes upon you, when you perhaps | 
are little aware thereof. May they, through | 
your watchfulness and care, beholding your 
good works, be constrained to glorify your 
Father which is in heaven. Oh! may you be 
incited by these hints, in pure love given by 
your unworthy friend, to dig deep, and so lay 
your foundations sure. Then you will be so 
far a help to your neighbors, as that your ex- 
emplary conduct amongst them, may prove 
safe way-marks for them, and as a lantern 
giving light to their paths, that none may 
have just occasion to stumble over the conduct 
of any of you. Should any of you be a cause 
of stumbling to such, they must be numbered 
in the awful day of just retribution, with 
those who would neither enter into the king- 
dom of heaven themselves, nor suffer those 
that would to enterin. Ifsuch should be the 
case with any of your little band, how alarm- 
ing must the consequence be! how great the 
condemnation! Oh, endeared Friends! let 
me entreat you often to scrutinize within. 
Often seek to bring your deeds to the light 
of Christ, which you are making profession 
of to the world. Thereby you may prove 
whether they have been wrought in God. 
“Although I thus write, I hope better things 
of you, and things that accompany salvation. 
Yet from a sense of Satan’s snares, who is un- 
wearied in trying us upon every string, I am. 
moved in the flowings of love to write in this 
manner. I wish to stir you up, if possible, to 
watchfulness and prayer against the cunning 
wiles of the serpent. Oh! watch and pray 
that you enter not into temptation. Doubt 
not but that such as we sow, such we shall 
reap! Where the treasure is, there will the 
heart be also. We may prove whether we 
have our treasure in earth, or in heaven. 
Whether we are sowing to the flesh or to the 
Spirit. Oh Friends! great is the difference 
in these things. Yet the one or the other is 
surely the experience of each one, agreeably 
to the Scriptures of Truth. Read those sacred 
records often, and consider the contents. They 
afford caution and instruction, and great con- 
solation. We may justly rank the privilege 
of perusing them in the list of our most pecu- 
liar favors. For in them we may plainly be- 
hold the glorious plan of life and salvation. 
“Dear Friends, have a care of lightly es- 
teeming the many blessings bestowed upon 
you, lest thereby they should at last be en- 
graven as a dread handwriting on the wall 
against you. I am deeply sensible that much 
responsibility is upon you of that part of the 
family, not only on your own account, but on 
account of your neighbors. Some of these 
are watching with anxiety to see your works, 
desiring to gain some instruction, some direc- 
tion in their journey from Babylon to Bethel. 
Some of them are much concerned about these 
things. With such my spirit sweetly sympa- 
thises, and in that sympathy desires have . 


yen raised 
gamble. 
“Now haying relieved my mind of what 
.aightly impressed it for you, who with other 
“pabitants of those parts have been brought 
«ar my best feelings, with desires for your 
jelfare every way, I conclude; and, saluting 
jou in the flowings of gospel love, bid you of 
very age, an affectionate farewell, 

| Mrnprep Rarcrier.” 


that nothing may cause them to 
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Life in Tuscany. 

“With the fertile soil and the warm sun of 
wuscany, joined to the indefatigable industry 
the peasant class, it is quite evident that 
‘aeir beggarly aspect, their meagre food and 
‘aeir cheerless homes, must arise from some 
eculiar evils in their position. Devoid, gener- 
ily speaking, of property in the soil, the 
easantry are very far from standing in the 
ame relation to their landlords, as the two 
orresponding classes are to each other in 
Ungland. The English tenant pays to the 
roprietor of the farm he cultivates a fixed 
wnnual sum of money; whilst the Tuscan 
-enant is bound to render to his landlord the 


salf of all the produce raised upon his farm. 
Wheat, wine and oil are divided, share and 
thare alike; and oven in articles of the most 
vifling kind, the halving system is applied. 
Df every brood of chickens the landlord can 
slaim his half, and even eggs may come under 
she operation of a similar rule. 

A secondary cause of the poverty that pre- 
wails in Tuscany may be discovered in the 
density of the rural population, and conse- 
quent smallness of the farms. “ We are too 
whick,” they say themselves: “our holdings 
‘are too small.” This is true indeed, in many 
‘instances, where a man’s holding is limited, 
as it sometimes is, to two acres in extent; the 
entire produce of which would be required to 
afford to him, and his probably numerous 


family, a comfortable subsistence. Under 
such circumstances, a tenant must be poor, 
however equitable or even liberal are the 
terms on which his farm is rented. If the an- 
ticipated amount be not forthcoming, through 
negligent culture, the defaulting tenant has 
to yield his place to a more honest or compe- 
tent man. Changes of tenantry, however, 
seem to occur but rarely; and as a general 
rule, the peasant’s home remains, if not for 
successive generations, at Jeast for many suc- 
cessive years. 
Amongst the tile-roofed dwellings that 
thickly dot the country, there may be seen, 
here and there, one wearing the air of greater 
dignity. than the rest, one possessing the 
luxury of glass windows, and some pretension 
to paint. This dwelling, on inquiry, the 
stranger is pretty sure to find, is the one in 
which the steward—fattore, as he is called— 
resides. A very important personage is this 
- fattore under the land system of Tuscany. 
Into his hands the landlord—invariably a 
resident in town for at least nine months in 
the year—commits the management of his 
affairs. To the fattore must the tenant apply 
for money to help to purchase cattle, and all 
in the landlord’s covenant to supply; and to 


the fattore must the tenant render account of 


every article of agricultural produce raised 
and sold. 

Notwithstanding the alleviating influences 

of custom, the Tuscan contadini are far from 

_ being insensible to the hardships of their lot, 
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and very far from being reconciled to the 
poverty of their condition. In particular, 1 
found the peasant women loud in their com- 
plaints and lamentations upon this subject. 
“ We live like the beasts,” they would exclaim, 
when at my desire, they showed me through 
their comfortless dwellings; “to work hard 
and to fare badly, is our lot from childhood 
to the grave. The hot sun scorches us in our 
hard field work in summer, and the cold win- 
ter’s wind, as it enters through the many 
crevices of our wooden shutters, makes us 
shiver in our beds.” 

“Oh would to Heavens! I had never mar- 
ried,” was a common exclamation with them, 
and they would often declare that to rear up 
children in any kind of decency was a task 
that wore out their lives with trouble, anxiety 
and toil. “ From morning to night,” they said, 
“ we slave and slave to gain a scanty supply 
of the commonest necessaries of life. Ab the 
hard existence which falls to the lot of a 
mother of a family, can be hardly told.” 

Though from the interior aspect of their 
dwellings it is quite evident that an absence 
of comfort has invariably characterized the 
homes of the Tuscan peasantry, it cannot be 
disputed that their position has been much 
deteriorated by the vine disease which has 
for the last eight years prevailed universally 
in Tuscany. The Tuscan grape was in former 
times famous for richness and for sweetness, 
and the wine it yielded was highly prized. 
According to the best authority, the process 
of wine-making was better understood, and a 
greater number of good wines were produced 
in the Tuscan dominions, than in any other 
part of Italy. From France, from Spain, from 
the Canaries, the best species of vines have 
been imported. In those days autumn was 
crowned with beauty and mirth; and while 
the eye feasted on the sight of the rich pen- 
dent clusters of bright colored fruit, the ear 
drank in with pleasure the joyous sounds that 
came floating in from the vineyards, where 
the busy vintagers plied their task. 

But now, contrasted with the scenes of 
former years, sad is the change which the 
universal prevalence of the vine disease has 
effected in the autumnal aspect of Tuscany. 
No longer do rich clusters of green and pur- 
ple grapes present themselves in countless 
numbers to the traveller’s view—no longer 
does the air resound with the vintager’s mirth- 
ful voice and song. Though from tree to tree 
the vine still twines its slender stems, and by 
road side fences, in fields, by cottage doors, 
and on terraced heights, its graceful foliage 
meets the view; the small, gnarled, unsightly 
knots of dried-up, cracked, and blackened 
juiceless berries, which protrude amongst the 
changing leaves, are a hideous mockery and 
corpse-like image of that beautiful and deli- 
cious fruit. 

Not merely, however, does the peasant 
mourn the loss of a pleasant beverage, in the 
destruction of his grape crop; this privation 
forms but one of others still more grievous, 
arising from that source. In former years, 
when the vine yielded an abundant and deli- 
cious fruit, the peasant could calculate, after 
deducting the landlord’s share, on the posses- 
sion of many more barrels of wine than what 
would be required for his own family’s use. 
This surplus (always the best) being sold, af- 
forded the means of purchasing, besides many 


little comforts, articles of prime necessity, 
such as clothes, “Our wine was food, and 


drink, and covering to us,” said a peasant, 
talking on the subject to me: “it bought us 
clothing for ourselves and children, With 
these old worn-out garments that you see, we 
must content ourselves, until the Almighty is 
pleased in his good Providence to give us 
back our wine again.” 

One absurd theory as to the origin of the 
vine disease prevails extensively amongst the 
Tuscan peasantry; the smoke arising from 
the coal used in the engines being alleged to 
exercise a deteriorating influence on the air; 
and very frequently 1 was asked my opinion 
whether the railroads were really the cause. 
“ Were there railroads in England?” I was 
asked invariably by the contadina in refer- 
ence to this point. On my giving an affirma- 
tive reply, the question immediately succeed- 
ed—if the vines were healthy there ? 

Little is it to be wondered at that ideas 
such as these described in reference to the 
origin of the vine disease, should prevail exten- 
sively amongst a peasantry 80 ignorant as 18 
that of Tuscany almost universally. Through- 
out the country, schools are rare ; and in those 
that exist, a very infinitesimal amount of 
knowledge is communicated. To the teach- 
ing of the arts of reading and writing, the 
endeavor of the master is generally limited ; 
and to the acquirement of these two branches 
of knowledge, are the aim and desire of the 
pupil as generally restricted. Hven amongst 
persons occupying what may be termed a re- 
spectable position in society, and amongst 
persons endowed by nature with a consider- 
able degree of intelligence and quickness of 
comprehension, the grossest ignorance of the 
rudiments of knowledge may be often found 
prevailing. In the country lodging-houses 
and hotels, where I have been staying in Tus- 
cany, it was no rare thing to find that, to the 
master or mistress of the dwelling, the sim- 
plest Italian book was about as intelligible as 
incriptions in the cunieform characters might 
prove to the world in general. Often did it 
fall to my lot to keep an account of expenses 
incurred, the correctness of which was only 
tested by some primitive system of self-in- 
vented mental arithmetic. At the very best, 
an imperfect acquaintance with the arts of 
reading and writing, and a mere smattering 
of avithmetic, constitute the utmost amount 
of knowledge obtainable, or obtained, by the 
rural population of Tuscany at the present 
day. 


(To be continued.) 


The Spirit Quickens. 

The Lord often comes to those to whom 
he graciously reveals himself, as he came to 
Elijah on Horeb. Has your own experience 
furnished nothing similar? Do you know 
nothing of the storm which he sends before 
him, as it were, rending the mountains; of 
the earthquake, which subverts every thing 
within us, and casts down imaginations; of a 
fire of terror and dread which precedes the 
Lord of glory? Are your rocks still unbroken? 
Have your heights not yet been cast down, 
nor the deceitful ground of self-righteousness 
and self-sufficiency remov: d from under you? 
And yet you imagine you have heard the 
gentle voice of grace! You are not perbaps 
aware that the father of lies approaches men 
occasionally as an angel of light, and whispers 
smooth things in their ears. This destroyer 
is able to pervert the promises of God into 


the snares of death; and he considers those 
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secured as his prisoners, who suffer themselves 
to be caught by his false assurances of Divine 
favor! O tremble at the artifices of the old 
serpent; and remember that the comforter 
who seeks to quiet your conscience without 
mortifying your flesh, is not the Lord, but the 
wicked one! For Jesus does not draw near 
with his still small voice, without first over- 
throwing every high thing that exalts itself 
against him, and subverting the power of the 
old man within us. “Strait is the gate and 
narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life.” 
‘Many shall seek to enter in and shall not be 
able.” Seeking is not sufficient here—it must 
be striven for. The new creation within us 
rises upon the ruins of the old and corrupt 
nature. Wherever grace builds, it first pulls 
down; and it is by bringing to nought things 
that are, that God makes out of us what we 
by nature are not.—Arummacher. 


Selected. 
THY WILL BE DONE. 
My God, my Father, while I stray, 
Far from my home in life’s rough way, 
O teach me from my heart to say, 
“Thy will be done.” 


Though dark my path, and sad my lot, 

Let me be still and murmur not, 

Or breathe the prayer divinely taught, 
“Thy will be done.” 


What though in lonely grief I sigh 

For friends beloved, no longer nigh, 

Submissive would I still reply, 
“Thy will be done.” 


If thou should’st call me to resign 

What most I prize, it ne’er was mine: 

I only yield thee what is thine! 
“Thy will be done.” 


Let but my fainting heart be blest 

With thy sweet Spirit for its guest, 

My God, to thee I leave the rest, 
“Thy will be done.” 


Renew my will from day to day, 
Blend it with thine, and take away, 
All that now makes it hard to say, 
“Thy will be done,” Amen ! 


——_—_* #— —— 
Selected. 


THE OLD CHIMNEY-PLACE. 


A stack of stones, a dingy wall, 

O’er which the brambles cling and creep, 
A path on which no shadows fall, 

A doorstep where long dock-leaves sleep, 
A broken rafter in the grass, 

A sunken hearthstone, stained and cold; 
Naught left but these, fair home, alas ! 

And the dear memories of old. 


Around this hearth, this sacred place, 
All humble household yirtues grew,— 
The grandsire’s love, the maiden’s grace, 
The matron’s instincts, deep and true ; 
Here first sweet words were lisped ; here broke 
Life’s morning dream, and yet more dear, 
The love that life’s best impulse woke, 
Grew warmer, gentler, year by year. 


How cheerful, while the storm without 
Mufiled the earth and iced the night, 
The ruddy glow gushed laughing out 
On merry groups and faces bright ; 
How chimed the crackling, freakish flame, 
With rosy mirth or thoughtful ease, 
Or, may-be, syllabled the name 
Of one rocked o’er the shivering seas, 


What fairer scenes, what golden lands, 
What pageants of romantic pride, 
‘In the weird deep of glowing brands, 
Saw the fair boy, the dreamy-eyed, 
Till, musing here, his spirit drew 
_ Strong inspiration, and his years, 
By Beauty’s subtle nurture, knew 
The paths of Nature’s inner splieres. 


Here, as the swooning embers sent 
A faint flush through the quiet gloom, 
In the warm hush have lovers blent 
The fragrance of their heart’s fresh bloom ; 
And, veiling in soft drooping eyes 
Her tremulous joy, here blushed the bride; 
Here, o’er pale forms in funeral guise, 
Farewells from broken hearts were sighed. 


This spot the pilgrim, ’neath strange skies, 
Saw in his way-side dream ; here stood 
Old friends with gladness in their eyes ; 
Here grew the beautiful and good,— 
Sweet friendships, faith serene and pure, 
Manhood’s strong purpose, warm and bold, 
Courage to labor and endure, 
And household feelings never cold. 


Here, leaning in the twilight dim, 
All round me seems a haunted air; 
T hear the old familiar hymn, 
My heart goes upward in the prayer, 
That made the night so full of peace ; 
Kind lips are on my brow; my ear 
Hums with sweet sounds,—they faint,—they cease, 
And night o’er all broods calm and clear. 


Household. 
Tobacco’s Work—According to the statis- 
tics of Dr. Rubio, the number of lunatics is 
much greater in northern countries, where 
the consumption of spirituous liquors and the 
use of tobacco are much greater than in south- 
ern countries, where the people are very sober 
andsmall smokers. According to M. Moreau, 
not a single case of general paralysis is seen 
in Asia Minor, where there is no abuse of al- 
coholic liquors, and where they smoke a kind 
of tobacco which is almost free from nico- 


tine. On the other hand insanity is now 
frightfully increasing in Hurope, just in pro- 
portion to the increase in the use of tobacco. 
It appears that from 1830 to 1832 the revenues 
from the import on tobacco in France rose from 
£1,250,000 to £8,333,333—a tremendous figure 
certainly to have disappeared from the pock- 
ets of the people into smoke. But hand in 
hand with this increase in the consumption 
of tobacco there appears to have been during 
the same period an augmentation of the num- 
ber of lunaticsin France from 8,000-to 44,000, 
or rather 60,000 if we take into account other 
lunatics. 

If one-tenth of the alleged evils of tobacco 
smoking be facts the entire human race must 
be seriously injured by the “Indian weed,” 
for it appears that the average annual con- 
sumption of tobacco, by the whole human 
race of 1,000,000,000, is at least 70 ounces (41b. 
6oz.) per head, and the total quantity annu- 
ally consumed is 2,000,000 of tons, or 4,480, 
000,000 pounds weight. 

It is, however, to the young that the evil 
of smoking is apt to be the most disastrous. 


| Whatever benefit may be derived from smok- 


ing in maturity and old age, it is obvious that 
the young cannot need the fictitious aid of 
a narcotic. Parents should look to this, and 
prevent the most deplorable physical and mo- 
ral consequences of this habit of their children. 
Many a youth may date the ruin ofhis health 
and character from the first whiff of tobacco, 
which, by dint of nauseous practice, he was 
at length able to smoke, in the foolish imita- 
tion of manhood. That smoking must im- 
pair the digestion and derange the nervous 
system of the young seems certain, and that 
it may lead to drunkenness, or excess in drink, 
is more than probable, from the thirst which 
it necessarily occasions.—G'ood Health. 


It is one of the first lessons that Truth 
teaches her disciples, “to do justly.” 


For “The Friend,” | 
The Doctrine of the Spirit. 

I was much impressed in reading an Hdi- 
torial in “The Friend,” (p. 15 of the current 
vol.) conveying the apprehension and query: 
“Can any make themselves acquainted with 
‘the signs of the times’ in the world, and in 
the professed christian church, and not be 
convinced that not only vital religion, but the 
fundamental principles of the gospel, are un- 
dergoivg an extraordinary and determined 
assault, both from openly armed and from in- 
sidious, but not less dangerous enemies ; un- 
believers in and opponents to the self-denying, 
cross-bearing discipline with which Christ has. 
invested the acceptance of discipleship ?” 

While I much fear, nay, bave no doubt that 
there is ground for such an allegation, it is 
cause of true sorrow that any should in this 
day of professed Christian light, subject them- 
selves to the plaintive appeal of the Apostle: 
“But now, after that ye have known God, or, 
rather are known of God, how turn ye again 
to the weak and beggarly elements, where- 
unto ye desire to be in bondage?” ‘To our 
own religious Society especially, which has 
been much brought out of this “bondage” 
with an high hand and with an outstretched 
arm, the foregoing stitring query seems to 
have a significance and force of greater reach 
and depth, than perhaps to any other. Why 
will we not then take warning? Why not 
turn from all by ways and broad ways, into 
that straight and narrow one which alone 
leadeth to life; and which is marked, not only 
by the footsteps of Christ, who for the joy 
that was set before him, as a faithful High 
Priest and as an example for us to follow, 
endured the cross, despising the shame, but 
by those of the flock of His companions, who, 
having fought the good fight and kept the 
faith, have finished their course with joy? 
Why are we not willing to heed the Prophet’s 
injunction to a lukewarm and apostatising 
people formerly, “Shake thyself from the 
dust; arise (out of thy carnal security) and 
sit down (in the meekness of wisdom) O Jeru- 
salem: loose thyself from the bands of thy 
neck, O captive daughter of Zion;” “Turn 
ye, turn ye, why will ye die, O house of 
Israel ?” 

We believe that-what is wanting, is more 
of a thorough, and a whole-hearted subjection 
to Christ Jesus the Mediator of the new cove- 
nant, unto the attainment of being “ built u 
a habitation of God through the Spirit.” He 
remains to be sufficient for all our need; the 
Physician of value to every hungry and thirsty 
and panting soul, that with repentance, faith 
and obedience come to Him, the Alpha and 
Omega of all, in a religious sense, that is, or 
was, or is to come. As we thus wait for His 
inward appearance, being engaged in humility 
and contrition of heart to bow low before 
Him, even to “ putting the mouth in the dust 
if so be there may be hope,” He will manifest 
Himself more and more for the help of these, 
will lead them in the way they should go, 
engraft them into Him the living vine, and 
finally enable, by “the washing of regenera- 
tion and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
which he shed on us abundantly through 


Jesus Christ our Saviour;” to “put on the 
new man which after God is created in right- . 
eousness and true holiness.” te 
Thus while it has been well said to the 
effect, that the Society of Friends have all 
along considered the standing, lasting, andin. © 


fpensable ordinance of the gospel to be the 
} mifestation of the Saviour by His Spirit as 
» guide into all truth; how lamentable is 
» fact, that from the want, it is to be feared, 
{full belief, acknowledgment, and apprecia- 
‘a or experience in ourselves of the hum- 
Jog, transforming power of Divine grace, 
a the saving efficacy of the light of the 
lrd Jesus, which enlighteneth every man 
}..t cometh into the world, we have too much 


} a Society, practically exemplified the doc- 
}iae of the Spirit, or the reality of the pre- 
vce of Christ dwelling in our hearts by faith. 
fs, notwithstanding, the dear Redeemer and 
wgiver’s own testimony to His disciples, 
} “he Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
}aom the Father will send in my name, he 
J all teach you all things, and bring all things 
your remembrance, whatsoever I have said 
‘to you;” “ He dwelleth with you, and shall 
in you;” “He shall testify of me;” “He 
}all glorify me ;” “He shall take of mine and 
ow it unto you:” “ He will show you things 
come ;” “ He will guide you into all truth.” 
‘similar import is the declaration: “If ye 
en, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
} to your children, how much more shall your 
}vavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
at ask him.” And Paul also to the Ephe- 
uns enjoins: “Grieve not the Holy Spirit of 
od, whereby ye are sealed unto the day of re- 
mption.” Again to the Romans: “ But ye 
se not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if'so be 
|attheSpiritofGoddwellinyou. Nowifany 
an have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
» his.” “For as many as are led by the 
virit of God, they are the sons of God.” Such 
lassages might be greatly multiplied ; but can 
sere be anything more clear and full and 
aequivocal that the prophecies came not in 
id time by the will of man ; but that, “I will 
at my law in their inward parts and write 
in their hearts” (Jer, xxxi. 32-34) ; and, “1 
ill pour out of my spirit upon all flesh,” &c. 
Toel ii. 28, 29) are literally carried out by 
ind through “Jesus the Mediator of the new 
covenant,” in that “a manifestation of the 
pirit is given to every man to profit withal.” 


/.nd that to those who thus or herein receive 
Lim into the heart, He will—all satisfying 
ealization—sup with them, and permit them 
jo sup with Him. 

It is through submission and obedience to 
this power and spirit of Christ Jesus, whose 
cingdom is to be set up within man, that any 
‘an experience Him to take the government 
of the heart upon His own shoulders, and to 
ule and reign there unto the perfecting of 
‘noliness in the fear of God. Let us apply the 
vest, “Ifany man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
‘he is none of his.” If we are not obedient to 
the light that maketh manifest all things that 
fare reprovable, or to the grace of God which 
bringeth salvation, and is able to build up in 
(Him; if we do not submit to that baptism 
which is with fire and the Holy Ghost, and 
ithoroughly purgeth the floor; neither expe- 
wience the new birth unto righteousness ; nor 
ithat repentance which is after “a godly sort” 
—all through the effectual operation and 
wleansing of the Holy Spirit—how can we 
‘expect to be participants in those blessings 
‘which are for “the poor in spirit;” “the 
meek ;” “the pure in heart ;” “they which 
‘hunger and thirst after righteousness?” Bat 
‘through the unspeakable mercy of God in 
‘Christ Jesus, as any are sincerely engaged to 


be! 
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bow to Him in contrition and self-abasement, 
to offer unto Him the acceptable sacrifices of 
broken hearts and contrite spirits, and to 
watch unto prayer with all perseverance, then 
that kingdom which our Lord declared to be 
within, and which standeth not in word but 
in power, He will not only set up in the heart, 
but He will also reign there to the praise and 
glory of His own excellent Name. 

This doctrine of the indwelling spirit of 
Christ, was very much the theme of the early 
Friends’ ministry. By which, and through 
the power thereof attending, they no doubt 
were made so instrumental in drawing souls 
from all the lo-here’s and lo-there’s, and from 
the barren mountains of an empty profession, 
to sit each under the pure teachings of the 
Immanuel, God with us, where none can make 
afraid. It is a doctrine which, if silently, yet 
surely has been and is making its way in the 
hearts of the people, till one here and another 
there are openly advocating it as the truth as 
itis in. Jesus. A few examples will suffice 
bere: “ Considering,” says Orme, “ the abuses 
of divine ordinances, which had so long and 
so extensively prevailed, it is not surprising 
that such a system as Quakerism should have 
arisen.” “It may,” he continues, “have an- 
swered a useful purpose in the promotion of 
spirituality of mind, and the enjoyment of 
communion with God.” Richard Baxter, 
whose controversy lay for many years against 
the doctrine of the Spirit, as it was so promi- 
nently held forth by our honorable prede- 
cessors, later in life acknowledged: “I am 
now more apprehensive than heretofore, of 
the necessity of well grounding men in their 
religion, especially of the witness of the indwell- 
ing Spirit, for 1 more sensibly perceive, that 
the Spirit is the great witness of Christ and Chris- 
tianity to the world. * * Now I sce that the 
Holy Ghost, in another manner, és the witness 
of Christ, and his agent in the world.” It isthe 
testimony of Archbishop Tillotson, “ All that 
Christ hath done for us, without us, will avail 
us nothing, unless we be inwardly transform- 
ed, and renewed in the spirit of our minds, 
unless we become new creatures, unless we 
make it the continual and sincere desire of 
our lives to keep the commandments of God. 
* * But if we receive the grace of God in 
vain, and tak’ no care to perform the condi- 
tion, and neglect to implore the grace and as- 
sistance of the Lord’s Holy Spirit to that pur- 
pose, we have none to blame but ourselves,” 
&e. Luther declares, “This is certain, that 
no man can make himself a teacher, of the 
holy Scriptures, but the Holy Spirit alone. 
No man can rightly know God, or understand 
the word (words) of God, unless he immediate- 
ly receive it from the Holy Spirit. * * Outof 
this school nothing is taught but mere talk.” 
Calvin hath well expressed a similar view in 
these few words, “ God never in anything hath 
failed those, who have been led and guided 
by his Spirit.” Of more recent date, William 
Bacon Stevens, an Episcopal minister, uses 
this language: “ We are living under that 
phase of the Divine economy known as the 
dispensation of the Spirit. * * The work for 
us to do is to bring our individual souls more 
under the pervading influence of the Holy 
Ghost, to live more in the full realization and 
enjoyment of his indwelling presence, to be made 
by him mighty in prayer, comely in the beau- 
ty of holiness. * * For, only as the indivi- 
dual members of the church receive this pro- 
mised Comforter, are they growing in grace, 


Jesus Christ.” 
How sad is the reflection, that in the face 
of all this, and much more—for almost ex- 


haustless is the cumulative testimony—the 
doctrine which is so pre-eminently according 
to godliness, should not be by us faithfully 
maintained and exemplified through subjec. 
tion to its crucifying power, before the world! 
The professors of christianity are not gener- 
ally wanting in the belief and acceptance of 
the outward coming, the divinity and atone- 
ment of Christ. The history of the Saviour 
they do not deny, even if they do not give it 
a too exclusive place to the unequal uphold- 
ing of Divine truth; but the mystery “ now 
made manifest to his saints,”’—Christ in them 
the hope of glory—they miss of, stumble at, 
and cannot comprehend, because it is not to 
be comprehended by the unrenewed, carnal 
mind, which “is enmity against God.” For, 
“The natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness 
unto him: neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned.” The Society 
of Friends, while dearly owning the suffer- 
ings, death, resurrection, and glory of the 
Immaculate Lamb, who hath given himself 
for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God fora 
sweet smelling savor, no less believe that the 
inward coming of the Spirit of Truth or Com- 
fortor, was part of the inestimable purchase 
obtained by the costly sacrifice of Christ our 
Passover, for us: agreeably to the sayings of 
that holy Lawgiver,—“ It is expedient for you 
that I go away; for if I go not away the Com- 
forter will not come unto you; but if J depart 
I will send him unto you.” And again, “This 
spake he of the Spirit, which they that believe 
on him should receive: for the Holy Ghost 
was not yet given; because that Jesus was 
not yet glorified.” It is this second coming 
of the Saviour in Spirit, which had its more 
manifest beginning in the ever memorable 
descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pen- 
tecost, that constitutes the new covenant dis- 
pensation of light and life, in which we live; 
and wherein “the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and he will dwell with them, and be 
their God.” “Know ye not,” saith the Apostle, 
“that your bodies are the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, which ye have of God, and ye are not 
your own?” And again, “No man can say 
that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Would that we as a Society, both far and 
near, might again rally to the good old stan- 
dard of ancient Quakerism; which at the first, 
through the power of the Holy Spirit, was so 
effectual in turning the people from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God. May the ministration of the Holy Ghost 
—the epoch of the promise fulfilled of the pour- 
ing out of the Holy Spirit upon all flesh—which 
is of, and from, and through Christ Jesus our 
Lord and Saviour, the only true teacher in the 
heart, be boldly testified to, though it be “a 
stone of stumbling and rock of offence” to this, 
as well as to previous generations. That thus 
through the power of the grace and cross of 
the Redeemer and Sanctifier, we all may be- 
come more stablished, strengthened, settled 
in the unchangeable Truth, and multitudes 
also be brought to enlist under His banner, 
haying inscribed thereon, “ Not by might nor 


by power, but by my Spirit saith the Lord of 
hosts ;” that so He ‘‘ who walketh in the midst 
of the seven golden candlesticks,” may look 
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with compassion upon us, may heal us and 
bind us up; and the shout of a king be again 
heard in the camp, to the joy and rejoicing 
of many exercised and travailing souls. 


Size of the Sun.—Let the reader consider 
a terrestrial globe three inches in diameter, 
and search out, on that globe, the tiny trian- 
gular speck which represents Great Britain. 
Then let bim endeavor to picture the town in 
which he lives as represented by the minu- 
test pin-mark that could possibly be made 
upon this speck. He will then have formed 
some conception, though but an inadequate 
one, of the enormous dimensions of the earth’s 
globe, compared with the scene in which his 
daily life is cast. Now, on the same scale, 
the sun would be represented by a globe 
about twice the height of an ordinary sitting 
room. A room about twenty-six feet in 
length and height, and breadth, would be 
required to contain the representation of the 
sun’s globe on this scale, while the globe re- 
presenting the earth could be placed in a 
moderately large goblet. 

Such is the body which sways the motions 
of the solar system. The largest of bis fam- 
ily, the giant Jupiter, though of dimensions 
which dwarf those of the earth or Venus al- 
most to nothingness, would yet only be rep- 
resented by a thirty-two-inch globe, on the 
scale which gives to the sun the enormous 
volume I have spoken of. Saturn would have 
a diameter of about five feet in its extreme 
span. Uranus and Neptune would be little 
more than a foot in diameter, and all the mi- 
nor planets would be less than the three-inch 
earth. It will thus be seen that the sun is a 
worthy centre of the great scheme he sways, 
even when we merely regard his dimensions. 

The sun outweighs fully seven hundred and 
forty times the combined mass of all the plan- 
ets which circle around him; so that when 
we regard the energy of his attraction, we 
still find him a worthy ruler of the planetary 
scheme.—Proctor’s Other Worlds than Ours. 


For “The Friend” 
A Word of Encouragement. 

The beginning and closing pieces of “ The 
Friend,” No. 4, were very acceptable to some 
of the readers of this periodical, believing, 
that truth is truth, though all may forsake it, 
and that its foundation cannot be shaken, 
however lightly we may esteem it; and 
though the church may experience its low 
seasons, its times of bereavement, by the re- 
moval of some of its strong standard-bearers, 
and also by false brethren, yet all these trials 
and provings are not sufficient grounds for 
any of us to cast away our shield of faith; on 
the contrary, they should cause us to cleave 
closer to Him, who queried with his disciples 
in this touching language, “ Will ye also 
goaway?” Their acknowledgment was, “to 
whom shall we go? for thou hast the words 
of eternal life.” They were sensible that all 
power was given unto him, both in heaven 
and on earth; and therefore vain was it, to 
seek any other aid, but his sustaining arm of 
power. Ah! yes, to whom shall any of us 
go for support, when the blast of the terrible 
one is as a storm against the wall, or when it 
’ may seem as if the spirit of Absalom ruled in 
the hearts of many, endeavoring to draw 
away their allegiance from the King of kings, 
and from following Him who was never foiled 
in battle, nor ever hid his face from the wrest- 


ling seed of Jacob. And while we stand true 
to the ever adorable Head of the church, we 
shall be preserved from following, or even lis- 
tening to the voice of the stranger, who by 
his devices, would turn us aside from Him 
who careth for his sheep, and leadeth them 
beside the still waters, and refresheth their 
souls in the green pastures of life. Therefore 
let us not be too much cast down at the signs 
of the times, for however any may spread 
themselves like the green bay tree, yet if we 
slide off the true foundation, the future will 
evince our building to have been upon the 
sand, 


on De ee. 
For “The Friend.” 
Second Annual Report of the Associated Executive 
Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs. 
(Continued from page 37.) 


“The Quapaw Special Agency has been es- 
tablished since our last report, and includes 
the small tribes located in the northeastern 
corner of the [ndian Territory,viz.: Senecas, 
Wyandottes, Hastern Shawnees, Ottawas, Peo- 
rias, Kaskaskias, Piankeshaws, Weas, and the 
Quapaws,—numbering in theageregate nearly 
1000 Indians. They have been under the care 
of sub-agent George Mitchell for several years 
past, but, recently the Department has re- 
quested the nomination ofa Friend for appoint- 
ment as special agent; and, at the late meet- 
ing of the Committee in New York, Hiram 
W. Jones, of Springdale, Kansas, was approved 
for that position. ‘Two schools have been in 
operation during the year in this special agen- 
ey. The one amongst the Ottawas, under the 
managementofAsaC. Tutteland wife, has been 
partly a boarding school, they having taken 
the care of ten destitute orphans, supplied 
them with food, clothing, and lodging, in- 
structed them in household industries, and 
afforded them the tuition of the school. The 
larger portion of their pupils board at their 
own homes, and have made very commenda- 
ble progress in their studies. The First-day 
School has been well attended by children and 
adults, and is followed by a religious meeting. 
The Divine blessing has evidently rested upon 
these religious labors, and the practical results 
are apparent in the improved moral condition 
of the people. The school amongst the Peo. 
rias has been taught by J. Collins Isaac. 
There is no provision for boarding children 
in connection with this school. Various and 
unexpected causes of delay have hitherto ar- 
rested our attempts at providing other schools 
within the limits of this special agency. 

“Tn addition to the small tribes mentioned 
above as constituting this agency, there are 
located within its limits, and on the eastern 
bank of the Neosho, about 300 Delawares, 
who, becoming dissatisfied with their location 
amongst the Cherokees, have, by consent of 
the confederate Pcorias, settled upon their 
lands, and opened farms. The Government 
has, until recently, tacitly connived at this 
movement, and sanctioned our proposition to 
erect school-houses for them. One house is 
already finished, and the erection of another 
was intended, also a farmhouse for a family, 
—the design being to open an establishment 
on asmall scale for the care of destitute or- 
phans, board of teachers, &c., and, by means 
of a farm, to render it as nearly self-suppor 
ting as practicable. Recently, however, the 
Department has decided not to sanction the 
settlement of these Indians on the Neosho, and 
has directed a suspension of further expendi- 


ture on the part of the agent, We trust way 
will still open for some action for their benefit 

“The Sac and Fox Indians are now undei 
the care of agent John Hadley,—Thomas 
Miller having resigned. There are 448 upor 
their new reservation, containing 480,000 
acres, and located west of the Creeks, and 
between the Red Fork of the Arkansas and 
the North Fork of the Canadian. Besides 
the above, there are a few still upon their old 
reservation in Kansas, who refuse to remove 
No schools have been established for these 
Indians. Until the recent erection of a saw. 
mill there was no supply of lumber for the 
necessary buildings. A building for a board. 
ing school is now in process of erection, and will 
probably be completed by the 1st of 11th mo. 
next. ‘The crops of these Indians the present 
summer are almost a total failure from 
drought, and there is a prospect of suffering 
amongst them next winter. 

“South of the Sac and Fox Indians, and 
west of the Seminoles, are the Absentee Shaw. 
nees, nearly 700 in number, who are also un. 
der the cage of agent Hadley. They are an 
industrious and deserving people, but suffered 
the loss of all their property during the war, 
and need help in their efforts to begin life 
again. They have suffered this summer from 
lack of provisions, being compelled to live 
mostly upon green corn, which has caused 
much sickness amongst them. Our inten. 
tion of opening schools amongst these Indians 
has hitherto been obstructed by lack of lum. 
ber. As soon as the mill at the Sac and Fox 
Agency can supply it, it is intended to erect 
two or more school-houses and dwellings for 
families amongst them. 

“The Cheyennes and Arapahoes, under agent 
Brinton Darlington, are mostly blanket In- 
dians, and number about 3540. The agency 
is on the north Fork of the Canadian. Two 
schools, ove for each tribe, have been in ope- 
ration the present year, with encouraging 
results. There are several children who can 
read fluently in tbe First Reader, count to fif- 
ty, and sing a number of hymns. The Ara- 
pahoes are more docile than the Cheyennes. 
These tribes, formerly so warlike and so troub- 
lesome to the Government, have been quiet 
during the past year. The patient perse- 
verance and Christian effort of their agent, 
we believe, have been largely successful. The 
history of some chiefs in these tribes, who 
were once great warriors, but who now man- 
ifest a desire for the peaceable pursuits of 
civilized and Christian life, is full of incidents 
of deep interest to those who are looking 
for the fruits of a peaceable policy in Indian 
management. But we have not space for de- 
tails of this character. 

“Tn the -Washita Special Agency, under the 
care of Jonathan Richards, and located on 
the Washita River, there are 1216 Indians, 
composed of several affiliated bands. Not 
much has been done for the educational bene- 
fit of these Indians, as the necessary buildings 
could not be erected. A saw-mill has now 
been sent thither, and it is confidently expec- 
ted that three schools will be opened the en- 
suing autumn. Agent Richards has had one 
school in operation a part of the year. The 
employees at that point have suffered consid- 
erably this summer with bilious affections. 

“The Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches, 
numbering about 6000, are under the care 
of agent Lawrie Tatum. These are all rovy- 
ing Indians never temaining longer than ‘a 
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w weeks in one place. This habit almost 
“tally prevents the success of any attempts 
_ their education or civilization. Many 
them have never come to the agency 
ad of course have never seen their agent. 
hey are the most restless, wild, and war- 
ce Indians east of the Rocky Mountains, un- 
'ss the Apaches of Arizona, and some of the 
jloux, may possibly equal them in these 
,aints of character. Those who come to the 
gency to draw their rations are not long 
ough in the presence of their agent and his 
asistants to receive any good impressions. 
‘hey are not willing to leave many of their 
hildren in the school, where they would be 
/othed, fed, sheltered, and educated. ‘This 
shool, under the care of Josiah Butler and 
“ife, has had an average of 17 pupils during 
tae present year. 15 of these can read to 
‘ome extent, 10 can write pretty well, and 8 
‘shers write and print on their slates. They 
jan all add small numbers, and locate the cap- 
Jals of all the States and Territories of the 
“nion. They are mostly from the tribes on 
ae Washita river. 
“The Indians of this agency, especially the 
ciowas, have long been in the habit of raid- 
ng into Texas. The Comanches having been 
‘riven out of Texas by white men, have al- 
cays claimed a right to commit reprisals upon 
jae people of that State. The Kiowas, how- 
ver, can lay claim to no such justification, 
ind their chiefs have become so bold in this 
jusiness as openly to acknowledge it, and 
joast of their achievements in murdering 
jaen, capturing women and children, and 
itealing horses, mules and cattle. They have 
een greatly encouraged in this by Mexican 
waders, who receive the stolen property and 
apply them in exchange with contraband 
foods, such as whiskey, firearms, and ammu- 
_ition, Agent Tatum has often counselled 
lhe chiefs of these tribes to desist from their 
jepredations. Superintendent Hoag and the 
“wo members of our committee who visited 
them last fall, labored to show them the evil 
of toeir course, and warned them that the 
Fovernment would not always forbear. Early 
m the present year, President Grant, through 
jhe Interior Department, invited these chiefs 
jn common with others, to visit him at Wash- 
ington, in friendly conference upon these and 
other important subjects. They have treated 
shese overtures with disregard and even con- 
tempt, and instead of going to Washington on 
an embassy of peace, Satanta, a leading Kio- 
jwa chief, organized and executed a murder- 
ous raid into Texas, and upon his’ return 
| ag of his exploits, and declared his inten- 
tion of pursuing the same course in the fu- 
sure. It was apparent to agent Tatum that 
urther forbearance was not only useless, but 
twould certainly result in a succession of mur- 
ers. He therefore determined to have Sa- 
itanta and some other leading Kiowas arrested. 
‘As there was no civil authority to which he 
icould appeal, he requested the post comman- 
der, Colonel Grierson, to effect the arrest. 
iGeneral Sherman was also present at the post, 
‘and seems to have determined upon their ar- 
‘rest simultaneously with the agent, for he 
‘states that he ordered Colonel Grierson to ar- 
‘rest Satanta. It was also determined to send 
‘them to the county in Texas in which they 
‘committed the murders, and deliver them to 
‘the civil authorities of that State for trial and 


lor to General Sherman in which he urged in 


addition to his scruples against capital pun- 
ishment, the plea of inexpediency against the 
execution of the chiefs, should they be con- 
victed, and requested General Sherman’s in- 
fluence in favor of his views. The latter for- 
warded a copy of the letter to the Texan au- 
thorities, and recommended that the sugges- 
tions of the agent be carried out. The chiefs 
were duly tried, convicted of murder in the 
first degree, and sentenced to be executed. 
We learn, however, that the Governor of 
Texas has commuted their punishment to 
imprisonment for life. It is also asserted that 
a petition largely signed by the citizens of 
Texas living near the border, against the ex- 
ecution of the chiefs, was presented to the 
Governor. This committee brought the sub- 
ject recently before President Grant, and re- 


quested such intervention on his part as might 
be legal and proper. 


(Yo be continued.) 


Selected. 


I read abundantly in the Bible, and would 
set myself tasks, in reading ; enjoining my- 
self to read so many chapters, sometimes a 
whole book, or long epistle at a time. And 
I thought that time well spent, though I 
was not much the wiser for what I had read; 
reading it too cursorily, and without the trae 


Guide, the Holy Spirit, which alone could open 
the understanding, and give the true sense 
of what was read. I prayed often and drew 
out my prayers to a great length; aud ap- 
pointed unto myself certain times to pray at, 
and a certain number of prayers to say in 
a day; yet knew not meanwhile, what true 
prayer was. Which stands not in words, 
though the words, which are uttered in the 
movings of the Holy Spirit, are very available; 
but in the breathing of the soul to the Heav- 
enly Father, through the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, who maketh intercession, some- 
times in words, and sometimes with sighsand 
groans only, which the Lord vouchsafes to 
hear and answer. This will-worship, which 
all is that is performed in the will of man) 
and not in the movings of the Holy Spirit, 
was a great hurt to me and hindrance of my 
spiritual growth in the way of Trath. Bat 
my Heavenly Father, who knew the sincerity 
of my soul to him, and the hearty desire I 
had to serve Him, had compassion on me; and in 
due time was graciously pleased to illuminate 
my understanding further, and to open in me 
an eye to discern the false spirit, and its way 
of working, from the true; and to reject the 
former, and cleave to the latter.—T. Hillwood. 


ee see 
Selected. 


His wife died in 1784, almost suddenly, 
‘leaving him seven children, the youngest ten 
weeks old. Nothing could be more charac- 
teristic than his conduct on this distressing 
oceasion. Her death was wholly unlooked 
for. When the intelligence was brought to 
him he was stunned, and remained for some 
tine in silence, quite incapable of giving ut- 
terance to his feelings. He then fell on his 
knees and returned thanks to God, that his 
beloved partner was now beyond the reach, 
or need of prayer, and that her Heavenly Fa- 
ther had crowned the abundance of his mer- 


‘punishment. Agent Tatum addressed a let- never 


cies towards her, by giving her so easy a de- 
parture. After her death he was grave, not) 
gloomy. A word of murmuring or repining 
escaped his lips. It was the Lord’s 
and it was right. Oberlin. 


‘doing, 
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It is well known that one of the greatest 
hindrances to making the different tribes of 
Indians contented, and to the progress of civi- 
lization among them, and a difficulty that 
heretofore has, in many sections, been insur- 
mountable, is the unauthorized settlement of 
large numbers of whites on lands nominally 
secured to the Indians by treaties. These 
persons are generally of low moral character 
and principles, they are bent on pursuing their 
own selfish interests, and having disregarded 
both law and justice in taking up their abode 
where they have no right, they hesitate not 
to use opportunity and influence to demoralize 
and cheat the natives. The report of the asso- 
ciated committee, now publishing in our jour- 
nal, alludes to the many evils flowing from 
this disgraceful source. By a letter received 
from our friend Wm. Nicholson, we are glad 
to learn that the government has determined 
to right the injustice thus done to the tribes 
with which it has treaties, guaranteeing to 
them exclusive possession of certain portions 
of territory, by expelling the intruders there- 
from. The letter from W. N.is accompanied 
by a printed sheet containing the instructions 
forwarded from Washington, and extracts 
from “ The provistons of treaties and law.” 

Our space will not allow giving more of the 
sheet thaa the following: 

Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C, Sept. 5th, 1871. 
Enoch Hoag, Supt. Indian Affairs, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Sir :—Referring to your communication of 
the 22d ultimo, enclosing copy of a communi- 
cation from Agent Gibson, relative to trespas- 
sers making settlements in the Indian Terri- 
tory, you are informed that the same, together 
with a communication from Agent Jones, 
upon the subject, were submitted to the Hon. 
Secretary of the Interior with report, under 
date of the 31st ultimo. 

Under date of the 4th inst., the Hon. Sec- 
retary replies to the same, stating that an 
examination of the treaty stipulations in 
reference to this country, satisfies him that 
such settlements are in violation of the laws 
and treaties of the United States, and that 
they should be prevented if possible. He di- 
rects me, therefore, to instruct you to give 
notice of the decision of the Department in 
reference to the intrusions into the Indian 
country, before alluded to, and warn all per- 
sons who have already gone into the country, 
that unless they immediately remove there- 
from, the Government will take such steps as 
are necessary to effect such removal, 

The Hon. Secretary also directs me to in- 
struct you to notify all white people, in the 
future, to desist from any attempt to settle in 
the Indian Territory south of Kansas and 
west of Arkansas and Missouri; and that, 
should any person already located in this ter- 
ritory (contrary to law) refuse to remove, or, 
should any hereafter, in violation of such noti- 
fications, settle within the Indian country, 
you should notify this office of the fact, in 
which case steps will be taken to remove such 
persons from the Indian country. 

In accordance with the foregoing, and in 
order to execute the decision of the Secretary, 
you will give notice to trespassers, by publi- 
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cation in newspapers published in the vicinity, 

or by posting up printed notices, or by both. 
Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
H. R. Crum, Act’g Com. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreren.—The French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
has sent the amended customs treaty to Berlin, where, 
it was hoped, it would be ratified. 

President Thiers will remain at Versailles until after 
the settlement of the question of the evacuation of 
French territory by the Germans, and of the treaty of 
commerce between France and Germany. 

The German representative near the government of 
France, has filed with the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
a protest against the excesses committed by the people 
of Lyons and its vicinity, upon German residents of 
that city and neighborhood, who, it is alleged, have 
been shamefully abused and maltreated. 

The French wheat crop, it is supposed, will fall short 
of the average by nearly a hundred millions of bushels, 
but the yield of barley and minor crops is abundant. 

The trial of Rochefort resulted in his conviction, and 
a sentence of transportation to a penal colony for life. 

Favorable news has been received from Algeria, in- 

.dicating that progress is making towards the restoration 
of French authority throughout the whole country. 

The disarmament of the National Guard is progress- 
ing quietly throughout France. All the arms taken 
from the National Guard are to be deposited in the 
arsenal at Bourges. 

The German troops have left St. Denis and the forts 
have been restored to the French. 

President Thiers has been officially assured that 
nothing was done in the Gastein conference hostile to 
France. 

Odo Russell, the newly appointed British ambassador 
to the German empire, has arrived in Berlin. The 
German Reichstat will meet on the 15th of Tenth 
month, 

General Von Moltke has been created Marshal of the 
Empire. 

The German army will be placed upon a peace foot- 
ing immediately, and reduced to the effective strength 
of 400,000 men. 

The cholera has increased at Konigsberg. The deaths 
during the week ending 9th mo. 17th, were 300. 

An insurrection has broken out in Morocco, and the 
Moors are making vigorous attacks on the citadel of 
Mellilla, a seaport town belonging to Spain. The 
Spanish government has sent a large number of troops 
to the relief of the garrison. Reinforcements to the 
Spanish forces in Cuba continue to be sent forward. 
On the 21st, 1200 soldiers sailed from Cadiz for Havana. 

The anniversary of the occupation of Rome by the 
Italian troops was celebrated in that city on the 20th, 
with great enthusiasm. In the evening an illumination 
took place. 

The Jesuits and republican agents have been expelled 
from Rome. 

Dispatches from Constantinople announce the appear- 
ance of the Asiatic cholera at Smyrna and Constanti- 
nople. 

Late advices from the Cape of Good Hope state that 
diamonds continue to be found in great numbers in the 
fields north of the Cape colony. 

On the 20th, the Chief Justice of India was assassi- 
nated in Caleutta by a native who stabbed him with a 
dagger. 

The congress of the International Association met in 
Lendon on the 21st, and adjourned on the 24th. Dele- 
gates from France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Spain and 
Switzerland were in attendance. Arrangements were 
made for immediate movements in Germany, Italy and 
Spain. 

Strikes of the workingmen are reported in various 
parts of England. The German workmen recently im- 
ported into Newcastle, are returning to their homes. 

While workmen were re-opening the shaft of the 
Wigan coal mine, another explosion took place, killing 
five men and injuring many others. A large quantity 
of water has been pumped into the shafts, and the flood- 
ing continues night and day, but with little apparent 
effect on the flames. 

The weather throughout England has been fair and 
favorable to the crops. 

The postal money-order system, between the United 
States and Great Britain, goes into operation on the 2d 
proxino. 

The British holders of confederate cotton-bonds are 
organizing to present their claims to the commission of 
arbitration at Washington. 


The new Inman steamship, City of Montreal, has 
been launched at Glasgow. She is 4,600 tons measure- 
ment, and is said to be the largest vessel ever con- 
structed on the Clyde. Another ship is building for 
the same company, to be called the City of Richmond, 
and of 4,800 tons measurement. 

The Bank of England has advanced the rate of dis- 
count to three per cent. 

A London dispatch of the 25th says : Newcastle is in- 
undated with foreign workmen, It is probable there 
will be a settlement of the Newcastle and Gateshead 
strike in a few days. 

A dispatch from Calcutta announces the wreck of a 
steamer on the coast of India, and that one hundred 
and thirty-eight natives lost their lives. : 

Marshal MacMahon has been heard before the French 
Committee of Investigation on the conduct of the late 
war. MacMahon assumed the sole responsibility for the 
disastrous results of his march from Chalons to Sedan. 
He declared that he did not act by the orders of the 
Emperor Napoleon, who exercised no influence what- 
ever upon his resolution. 

The French Minister of Foreign Affairs promises the 
government will afford ample protection to the German 
residents of Lyons. 

The French are now ready to pay the fourth half 
milliard (500,000,000 francs) of the German indemnity. 

London, 9th mo. 25th.—Consols, 923, U.S. Bonds 
of 1862, 934; of 1867, 92; ten-forties, 893. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 9§ a 9}d.; Orleans, 93 a 
9}d. No. 2 red western wheat, 10s. 10d. a 11s. 3d. per 
100 lbs. 

Unitep Srares. — Miscellaneous.— Late dispatches 
from Salt Lake City state that there will be an attempt 
to enforce the laws of the United States in Utah. When 
the Grand Jury was-empanelled on the 19th, in Salt 
Lake City, all polygamists were excused. The Chief 
Justice, in his charge to the jury, informed them that 
they must be governed by the same principles of law 
which govern grand juries everywhere in the United 
States, and that acts which are crimes in the States of 
Maine and Georgia, are equally so in Utah. Utah be- 
longs to the United States, and the people, like those of 
the rest of the country, are amenable to the laws of the 
United States. On the 22d, subpcenas were issued to 
bring before the Grand Jury, Brigham with fourteen of 
his wives, and George Smith, who ranks next to Brig- 
ham Young in the Mormon Church. These proceed- 
ings haye caused considerable excitement in the terri- 
tory. 

Interments in Philadelphia last week 258, including 
48 of consumption and 13 old age. The election can- 
vassers have prepared an extra list comprising the 
names of parties omitted by the assessors. They add 
10,196 names to the regular list, making the total num- 
ber entitled to vote 155,153. The number of legal 
voters show that the entire population in the city must 
be at least 750,000. 

As an instance of the rapidity with which merchan- 
dize is now conyeyed long distances, the San Francisco 
Bulletin mentions that a consignment of raw silk which 
came from Japan, and was started overland 7th mo. 


17th, arrived in New York 7th mo. 27th, and in Liver-} 


pool 8th mo. 7th, making the transit from San Francisco 
in only 20 days, and from Yokohama in 46 days. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 25th inst. New York.—American gold, 115. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 118}; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 114?; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1113. Superfine flour, $5.70 a $6.10; 
finer brands, $6.25 a $9.10. No. 2 Chicago spring 
wheat, $1.47 a $1.50; No. 1 do., $1.51; red westérn, 
$1.52 a $1.57; amber State, $1.61 a $1.62. Oats, 49 a 
54 cts. Yellow corn, 74 cts.; western mixed, 71 a 72 
cts. Philadelphia —Uplands cotton, 19} a 20 cts.; Or- 
leans, 203 cts. Superfine flour, #4.75 a $5; finer brands, 
$5.25 a $9. Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.47 a $1.50; 
western red, $1.50. Rye, 85 cts. Yellow corn, 75 a 
76 cts.; western mixed, 73 cts. Oats, 47 a 50.cts. Lard, 
93 a 9% cts. Clover-seed, 10 a 103 cts. Timothy, $3 a 
$3.50. Sales of about 2900 beef cattle at the Avenue 
Drove-yard. Extra sold at 6} a 7} cts.; fair to good, 
5} a 67 cts., and common 4 a 5 cts. per lb. gross. 
About 17,000 sheep sold at 5 a 6 ets. per Ib. gross. 
Corn fed hogs, 6} a 7} ets. perlb. Receipts 4126 head. 
St. Lowis.—Vlour, $4.50 a $6.65. Red winter wheat, 
PL.31 a $1.38. Corn, 44 a 46 ets. Oats, 344 cts. Lard, 


9% ets. Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.17}. No. 2 
mixed corn, 48 cts. No. 2 oats, 30 cts. Lard, 93 ets. 
Cincinneti—Family flour, $6.20 a $6.35. Wheat, $1.33 
a $1.35. Corn, 53 cts. Oats, 32 a 40 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from William Carpenter, Agent, N. J., $2, 
yol. 45, and for William C. Sheppard, Richard M. 


from 
James Thorp, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from Henry Harri 
Ill, $2, vol. 45; from James McGirr, Jr., and Johy 
Naylor, O., per Stephen Hobson, Agent, $2 each, 
45; from Geo. L. Smedley, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from Geo, 
Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 45; from Elisha Woodwortl 


Acton, and Samuel P. Carpenter, $2 each, vol 45; 


from Charles Walton 
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Mass., $2, to No. 44, vol. 45; 
City, $2, vol. 45; from James Woody, Agent, Ind., $ 
vol. 45, and for Robert Cox, $2, vol. 45; from Thoma 
H. Whitson, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from Edward Stratto 
Agent, O., for Elizabeth Young, $2, to No.'52, vol. 44 
Jesse Edgerton and Merab Hall, $2 each, vol 45, Eliza 
Stock, $2, to No. 19, vol. 46, and Nathan H. Armstrong) 
#4, vol. 45 and 46; from William H. Burr, City, $2 
vol. 45; from Josiah Stratton, Io., $2, vol. 45; from 
Amos Battey, Agent, Io , for James Harkness, Nathanie’ 
McDonald, Russell Taber and Benjamin J. Taber, $ 
each, vol. 45; from John’Bell, Agent, Ind., for Hanna) 
H. Dilks, Job Windle, Isaac E. Windle, Willian 
Baxter and Mahalah Jay, $2 each, vol. 45; from Nathan 
Warrington, Agent. Io., $2, vol. 45, and for Jonatha 
Briggs, John Vail, Sarah Clendenon, Geo. W. Mott 
John Edgerton and John Hoge, $2 each, vol. 45, an 
for John Q. Spencer, $2, to No. 17, vol. 46; from Car 
ton P. Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 45, and for Mary An 
Paul, +2, vol. 45; from Haydock Garrigues, Pa., $: 
vol. 45; from Henry Knowles, Agent, N. Y., for Alonz 
Knowles, John J. Peckham, John P. Carpenter, Cheste 
A. Weaver, Milton Smith, Joseph Collins, $2 each, vol 
45; from Anne Warner and Sylvania Cooper, Pa., 
each, vol. 45; from Phebe P. Haines, N. J., $2, to Nc 
11, vol. 46; from Joseph Warner Jones, Pa., 42, vol 
45; from Nathaniel Barton, N. J., +2, vol. 45; fron 
Joseph Barton, N. J., $2, vol. 45; from Robert 
Lewis, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from George W. Cooper, J 
Pa., $2, vol. 45; from Abner Eldridge, Agent, Lo., & 
vol. 45, and for M. A. Fritchman, $2, to No. 19, vol 
46; from Micajah M. Morlan, Agent, O., for Elizabet} 
Fawcett, Mark Bonsall, and William Bonsall, $2 eacly 
vol. 45; from Moses Huntington, N. Y , $2, vol. 45. 
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Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will no 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A TEACHER is wanted for the Girls’ Writing School 
one qualified to give instruction in Grammar and somé 
other branches; to enter on her duties at the openim 
of next session, on the 30th of Tenth month. 

Apply to Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown) 

Eliz.ibeth R. Evans, 322 Union St., Phila. 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., 4 


{ 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN'S ASSOCIATION. 

Our schools in North Carolina and Virginia re-oper 
11th mo. 1st. We need a few teachers, and are desirou: 
to engage for this service rightly concerned Friends 
Terms of salary $15 to $20 per month. 

For further particulars please apply at this office 
116 North Fourth St., Philadelphia. 

Ninth mo. 1871. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session of 1871-72 commences on Second 
day, the 30th of Tenth month next. Friends who in 
tend to enter their children for the coming term, ar 
requested to make early application to AARON SHARP 
Less, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. O., Ches 
ter Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. Aun, Treasurer 
No. 304 Arch St., Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WortTH 
incton, M. D.. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may b 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board o 
Managers. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Hesper, ows 
on the 24th of 8th mo. 1871, Amos Barrry, of Hespe: 
to Mary Carson, late of Monrovia, Ind, members o 
Winneshiek Monthly Meeting. 


Drep, on the evening of the 26th of Eighth montl 
1871, THomaAs WrLuIAmson, in the seventy-sixth yea 
of his age, a beloved and valued member and oversec 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

, at the residence of his son-in-law, Natha 
Warrington, Coal Creek, lowa, SAmurL Drxoy, in th 
82d year of his age, a much esteemed membef of Coa 
Creek Monthly Meeting. After a protracted illness o 
great physical and mental suffering, he was fayore 
with a peaceful close. 1 


